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open ground, but occasionally in the centre of a thick tuft 
of grass. 


52. RHEA AMERICANA, Lath. 

Not uncommon in a semidomesticated sort of way. One 
nest which I saw contained about fifty eggs in two tiers ; 
they looked like round china bowls. It is deeidedly awkward 
to approach a nest unless one’s horse is a hundred years old, 
and consequently accustomed to everything ; otherwise, when 
the Ostrich suddenly rises and dashes at the intruder, its 
outspread and drooping wings sweeping the ground, and its 
beak rattling like a pair of castanets, the horse is sure to 
bolt or buck, sometimes both. 

Besides the foregoing, I certainly saw upwards of thirty 
species which I am unable to name. Of course, had I had 
more time at my disposal, and been oftener in the woods or 
about the river, the number of species would have been much 
greater. 


XXVII.—Notes on the Birds of the Genus Homorus observed 
in the Argentine Republic. By W. Il. Hupson, C.M.Z.S. 


1. Homorus Lornotes, Reichb.* 

This species interested me greatly, but, owing to its rarity 
in the district where I observed it and to its recluse habits, 
my knowledge of it is very scanty. In the province of 
Buenos Ayres its presence is confined to the narrow strip of 


* [This species is usually called Homorus wnirufus (d’Orb. et Lafr.), 
and is the bird so designated in our ‘ Nomenclator, p. 65: it is also termed 
Anabates unirufus hy Burmeister (‘La Plata-Reise,’ ii. p. 466). It is, 
however, as Graf v. Berlepsch has pointed out to me, not the Anumbius 
(sive Anabates) unirufus of dOrbigny’s ‘ Voyage’ (Aves, p. 259, pl. 55. 
fig. 1), which is much more like Homorus cristatus (Spix); but it may 
probably be“ Anabates cristatus, Spix,” of d’Orbigny’s ‘ Voyage’ (p. 258), 
although Spix’s bird is certainly quite different. Under these circum- 
stances the first specific name applicable to this species appears to be 
“ lophotes” of Reichenbach (Handb. p. 182, tab. dxxv. fig. 8628), 
Whether it is really the Anabates lophotes of the Leyden Museum (quoted 
in Bp. Consp. i. p. 210) does not much matter, as that is only a MS. 
name.—P. L. S.] 
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subtropical wood fringing the low shores of the river Plata, 
and this shows that the bird comes to us from the north. 
Possibly its true home is somewhere in the South-Brazilian 
subregion. 

When surprised its white cye, blue dagger-like beak, and 
raised crest give it a strikingly bold angry appearance, the 
effect of which is heightened by the harsh rasping scream it 
utters when disturbed. This resentful look is deceptive, 
however, for the bird is the shyest creature imaginable. Its 
language has the shrill excited character common to this 
most loquacious family; and at intervals throughout the 
day two birds, male and female, meet together and make 
the woods echo with their screaming concert. For many 
weeks after I had become familiar with these loud-sounding 
notes, while collecting in the littoral forest where it is found, 
the bird was still to me only a “ wandering voiec ;”’ but I 
did not give up the pursuit till I had seen it several times 
and had also secured two or three specimens. I found one 
nest, though without eggs, a rough-looking domed struc- 
ture, made with material enough to fill a barrow. Į also 
discovered that the bird feeds exclusively on the ground, 
close to the boles of low-branching trees, where there is 
usually an accumulation of fallen bark, dead leaves, and 
other rubbish. Here the bird digs with its sharp beak for 
the small insects it preys on. When approached it does not 
fly away, but runs swiftly to the nearest tree, behind the 
trunk of which it hides, then scuttles on to the next tree, 
and so escapes without showing itself. 


2. Homorvs eutruratis (d’Orb. ct Lafr.). 

I found this bird quite common on the dry open plains in 
the neighbourhood of the Patagonian Rio Negro. It avoids 
close thickets. Like the northern Homorus, it is shy, and 
being paler-plumaged and without the bright beak and eye- 
tints, has not the bold striking appearance of that bird ; still 
I do not think any ornithologist can meet with it and fail to 
be strongly impressed with its personality, if such a word 
can be applied to a bird. Dendrocolaptine birds are, as a 
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rule, builders of big nests and very noisy ; H. gutturalis is, I 
believe, the loudest screamer and greatest builder of the 
family. Male and female live together in the same locality 
all the year ; the young, when able to fly, remain with their 
parents till the breeding-season, so that the birds are found 
occasionally in pairs, but more frequently in families of five or 
six individuals. When feeding they scatter themselves about, 
each bird attaching itself to a large bush, scraping and prodding 
for insects about the roots; and at intervals one of the old 
birds, ascending a bush, summons the others with loud shrill 
cries, on which they all hurry to the place of meeting, and 
from the summits of the bushes burst forth in a piercing 
chorus, which sounds at a distance like screams of hysterical 
laughter. At one place, where I spent some months, there 
were some bushes over a mile and a quarter from the house 
I lived in, where these birds used to hold frequent meetings, 
and in that still atmosphere I could distinctly hear their 
extravagant cries at that distance. After cach performance 
they pursue each other, passing from bush to bush with a 
wild jerky flight, and uttering harsh angry notes. 

They select a low, strong, wide-spreading bush to build in ; 
the nest, which is made of stout sticks, is perfectly spherical 
and four to five feet deep, the chamber inside being very 
large. The opening is at the side near the top, and is ap- 
proached by a narrow arched gallery, neatly made of slender 
sticks resting along a horizontal branch, and about fourteen 
inches long. This peculiar entrance, no doubt, prevents the 
intrusion of snakes and small mammals. So strongly made 
is the nest that I have stood on the dome of one and stamped 
on it with my foot without injuring it in the least, and to 
demolish one I had to force my gun-barrel into it, then prize 
it up by portions. I examined about a dozen of these 
enormous struetures, but they were all found before or after 
the laying-season, so that I did not see the eggs. 

I wish to notice here the apparent relationship to Homorus 
of a species belonging to a different genus, I mean Synal- 
laxis patagonica (D’Orb. Voy. p. 249; see also P. Z. S. 1872, 
p. 544). Its nearest allies appear to be S. sordida and S. 
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modesta, and I do not doubt that its affinities are with these 
and other members of the somewhat complicated group it is 
classed with; but in its habits it is a little Homorus, and 
unlike a Synallaxis. Being a little feeble bird, it does not 
live at the roots of trees and large bushes, but is found under 
diminutive scrubby plants in open arid situations. About 
the roots of these wiry little bushes, 12 to 18 inches high, 
the bird searches for small insects, and when disturbed has 
a fecble jerky flight, which carries it to a distance of ten or 
twenty yards. It is, however, very diffieult to make it rise; 
for when approached it runs swiftly away, leaving one in 
doubt as to whether he has seen a mouse or a bird darting 
across the naked spaces between the shrubs. Probably it has 
acquired these habits in the desolate situations it frequents : 
anyhow, I am so convinced of the variable character of habits 
in general, that I am very far from imagining that the rc- 
semblance of this species to Homorus points to community 
of descent; on the contrary, I believe that it is entirely 
accidental. 


XX VIII.—On the Coloration in Life of the naked Skin-tracts 
on the Head of Geococcyx ealifornicus. By Dr. R. W. 
Suuretpt, U.S. Army, Memb. of the Am. Ornith. Union, 
Xe. 

(Plate VIT.) 

Tue latest authoritative work that has appeared upon North- 

American Ornithology, tle second edition of Professor Elhott 

Coues’s ‘Key to North-American Birds, presents us, it 

seems to me, with a very inadequate description of the ex- 

tent of the naked skin-tracts about the eye and on the head 
of Geococcyx, or even their coloration in life. This author 
simply tells us that there is “ a naked area around the eye,” 
and that this “ bare space around the eye [is] bluish and 
orange.” So far as I am aware, no other ornithological work 
gives us any better description than the ‘Key.’ Now the 
true condition of the tracts in question is so far different 


